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A Suggestion 


Working Students Afflicted With Low 
Wages Are Told to Organize 


A student labor union? The Daily 

Kansan_ suggests this as a remedy 
for low wages on the University of Kansas 
campus. 


According to the local YMCA employment 
bureau there are almost twice as many ap- 
plicants for jobs as there are jobs to be filled. 
Consequently local employers take advantage 
of the situation and pay miserably low wages. 
The students, who must work to remain in 
college, are not in a position to protest. 


Higher wages, which would make it un- 
necessary to work long hours, and hence per- 
mit more to be employed, can be obtained 
only through the concerted effort of the stu- 
dent workers, The Daily Kansan be- 
lieves. 


It is not necessary, the paper says, “that 
the organization be called a union, but that is 
what it must be. The difficulty is to convince 
student workers that they must organize. The 
unignorable fact stands out that they are in- 
herently a part of a bourgeoisie which con- 
siders labor menial, and labor organizations 
symptomatic of bolshevism.” 


“Will they, supposedly educated, be able to 
break away from class prejudices when it 
is to their common good?” 


University Will Float Again 


So successful is the floating university idea, 
(New Student, Sept. 29) the Cunard Line 
announces, that the Aurania has been charter- 
ed to leave New York September 21, 1927 with 
the second floating student body. The usual 
undergraduate courses of study will be of- 
fered and emphasis will be given on courses 
suitable for graduates of secondary schools 
whose parents wish to give them a year be- 
fore entering college or business. 


New York, Wednesday, January 19, 1927. 


Something New—A Film School 


From the universities come men _ trained 
for selling real estate in Florida and sewing 
machines in Patagonia; men who have taken 
Motor Vehicle Salesmanship, and men who 
are trained to detect scrub cattle. Even cap- 
tains of the walnut industry, in California, 
have succeeded in having a course offered at 
the State University for walnut growers. 

And now the film school is a_ possibility. 
With the financial reviews reporting the film 
industry as third in the country, there is a 
move afoot to put film production into the 
curriculum. President Nicholas Murray Butler 
announces that a faculty committee at Colum- 
bia University is considering the matter. 

At a luncheon of the Motion Picture Dis- 
tributors of America, President Butler 
broached the subject. He declared that he 
would make a definite announcement as soon 
as the faculty committee completes its report. 

A committee, appointed by Will Hays for 
the producers and by Dr. Butler for the Uni- 
versity, will make a final report on the entire 
subject. 


Union in Canada 
A National Union of Canadian students may 
be formed, similar to the National Union of 
England and Wales, the “Confederation Inter- 
nationale des Etudiants” of Europe and the 
National Student Federation of America. Rep- 
resentatives of eleven Canadian colleges and 


universities met in Montreal during the 
Christmas vacation to decide whether the 
project is feasible. 

In the West, Canadian colleges feel an 


especial need for this Union. The “better un- 
derstanding” which a Union would bring about 
is wanted in these institutions which are at 
present practically isolated from the rest of 
the Dominion. The situation is somewhat 
better in the East, because of an Intercolleg- 
iate Union. 

The conference considered the scope, the 
finances and the organization needs for a 
Union. A tentative constitution was drawn up. 
Findings will be dispatched to all Canadian 
institutions. If ten of them resolve to form 
a Union it will be done. 


A Timely Move for Arbitration 
(A Letter) 


Sirs:—Your readers will be interested in a 
campaign to arouse all peace-lovers to re- 
doubled efforts to prevent war. The method 
proposed requires no action by the United 
States that is not reciprocal on the part of 
other nations. It should meet the approval 
of every patriot from the officer of the mili- 
tary training camp who urges preparedness 
to prevent war to the absolute pacifist who 
pledges himself never to fight under any cir- 
cumstances. 

The idea is te induce our Government to 
outlaw war by negotiating treaties with every 
nation providing for obligatory arbitration or 
adjudication of all disputes that may arise 


between them. The United States has made 
no such treaty. The Bryan treaties were for 
conciliation, the disputants remaining free 
to reject the recommendation of the commis- 
sion. The Root treaties excepted questions of 
vital interest or national honor. War is not 
outlawed under any of them. 


A nation’s honor is vindicated when it has 
used every proper procedure for obtaining its 
rights or redressing its wrongs. When 
arbitration is established as a final resort, the 
aggrieved nation will maintain its honor by 
submitting its grievance to an impartial com- 


mission or tribunal. 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Protest 


Latin American Students Are Opposed 
to U. S. Marines in Nicaragua 


RGANIZATIONS of students in Brazil and 

Chili have protested against the sending 
of United States marines into Nicaragua to 
bolster up the Conservative Diaz regime. 

In Santiago, Chili, a public movement 
was launched “against the attitude of violence 
adopted by the United States in Niacaragua”’. 
Labor unions appointed delegates to the com- 
mittee in charge of the demonstration, and the 
Students Club has sent a message to a con- 
vention of professors, asking them to join in 
the movement. 

A students’ organization of Buenos Aires 
sent a telegram of congratulation to Senator 
Borah expressing gratitude at his “defense of 
Nicaragua”, and for showing the people in 
the United States the “true situation”. 

In Mexico City, an association of Central 
Americans to boycott American goods, until 
the marines are withdrawn from Nicaragua, 
is being led by Juan Nella, a Cuban student. 
The association has already sent telegrams 
to American political leaders demanding the 
withdrawal of American troops. 


“Yankee Imperialism” 


“American interference’ was vigorously op- 
posed at a Mexican Student Federation meeting, 
Oaxaca, Mexico. The meeting adopted a pro- 
test renouncing the “Yankee imperialism which 
is actually invading the sovereignty of Nica- 
ragua and puts in danger the sovereignty of 
Latin American nations.” 

‘The students invoke the “spiritual strength 
of Latin countries which are now threatened 
by the American plutocrats, again putting in 
danger the safety of republics allied to us.” 
They declare it the sacred duty of the youth 
of Mexico to face “the bastard interests of 
Wall Street.” 

Frém Paris come messages to President 
Coolidge and Charles G. Dawes, protesting 
against the “landing of American marines in 
Nicaraguan territory in violation of the most 
elementary principles of law”. The General 
Association of Latin Students of Paris is 
author of the missive. 


Latin American Movement 

The Latin American student movement, which 
has come into existence since 1918, has often 
expressed itself as being hostile to American 
Imperialism. For years they have opposed 
the growing power of American business in 
their countries. 

“We want for all of Latin America a new 
political and social organization. We also 
wish to check the Capitalist Imperialism of the 
United States, which is trying to possess it- 
self of all the sources of wealth in our coun- 
tries....” This declaration of Latin Ameri- 
can student aims is quoted from an article by 
Senor Victor Raoul Haya de la Torre, New 


Student, May 24, 1924. 
(Continued om Page 3) 
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Half-Baked Loaves 


E leave it to enlookers at the Milwaukee 
National Student Conference to answer 
the Harvard Crimson’s editorial say- 
ing the delegates were “half-baked”. After 
all that can best be decided by those who list- 
ened in on the discussion or had private talks 
with some of the students who on the last 
afternoon washed their hands of all future 
wars and damned our predatory economy. We 
hold no brief for these delegates but merely 
remark that their positive opinions on war and 
economies were at least tempered with humil- 
ity. There was unanimity and a great deal 
of enthusizsm for the one resolution that the 
Conference passed, “realizing our limitations” 
and calling on the universities to provide for 
more opportunity for “learning the facts”. 
We can hardly believe that the Crimson 
editor was in earnest when he tacked this 
cone‘uding paragraph on his dissertation on 
fuzzy-mindedness: “The Milwaukee delegates 
could lecrn a lesson from the National Stu- 
dent Federation of America which is devoting 
its attention to college educational problems 
about which the students know more than 
anyene clse except the professional educators 
and faculty menibers. In that field student 
opinion is worth both expressing and acting 
upon.” After decid'‘ng that the student’s 
sphere is “educational problems”, the Crim- 
son, taking an excursion into world affairs, 
procceds to pan the President of our Country 
for asking the press to refrain from criti- 
cizing his Nicaragua policy. The editorial 
ends with this brusque sentence: “President 
Coo'idge needs to trush up on his high school 
civics”. Evidently the Crimson has the 
good sense not to follow its own bad advice 
to the Milwaukee delegates. 


T would be unfortunate if college students 

ever came to believe that “educational 
problems” are more appropriate for their con- 
sideration than the larger phases of life that 
education is supposed to touch upon. This 
barren view of educational problems is not 
far from the stuff that is taught in Schools 
of Education, where method is_ sacrosanct, 
where the “Professor of Pedagogy’ boasts 
that he cin teach effectively every subject 
under the sun, from Sanskrit to Modern 
Poetry. 

College students are the last persons in the 
world whom we would like to see innoculated 
with the idea that their opinion is only worth 
“expressing and acting upon” in the field of 
“educational problems”. Leave that to the 
mouldy Dryasdusts and the professionals. 
With all.their talk about honors courses, tu- 
torial systems, orientation courses, optional 
lectures and other folderols of the newer edu- 
cation it is to be hoped that the students have 
not forgotten that educational method is not 


a tool to be perpetually tinkered with but is 
intended to be used in hacking away at solid, 
tangible problems of living. The Milwaukee 
delegates took hold of a hefty problem, and 
should be congratulated for making a begin- 
ning, regardless of whether or not it was a 
half-baked one. 


ITH very few exceptions, says the 

Crimson, undergraduates “have not 
studied long enough to subscribe with intel- 
lectual honesty to such statements as those 
quoted above’. Has the average voter a bet- 
ter grasp on public questions than the average 
delegate to Milwaukee? Or the average 
politician, for that matter? We doubt it. 


Whether or not he has studied long enough 
to commit himse!f to the statements alluded 
to, the college student in some colleges, at 
least, is early forced into a definite decision 
on the question of force in settling interna- 
tional differences. The Crimson _ would 
have him wait until after college to make 
this personal decision. The college forces him, 
as a freshman, to become a warrior, willy nil- 
ly. Compulsory R. O. T. C.—Conscription— 
is an actual fact to many of those who at- 
tended the Milwaukee conference. And when 
you are confronted with this very practical 
exigency the sphere of action of the Perma- 
nent Court of Justice seems a rather academic 
question. Especially when the morning’s 
paper announces that cannon fodder, such as 
you are destined to become, is being shipped 
to some far-flung tropic state to protect the 
dollars of a handful of bankers at the behest 
of a president whose knowledge of high school 
civics is rudimentary. 


That Nicaragua Mess 

S we rush to press we see by the papers 

that poor Secretary Kellogg has led out for 
public inspection the spectre that has deprived 
him of sleep these many days. And what a 
sway-backed and rheumatic ghost of a Com- 
munistic scapegoat he has by the horns: Flatu- 
lent manifestos from Moscow and grandiose 
schemes of the tiny Workers (Communist) 
Party of the United States. Because Moscow 
has high hopes of a “hegemony” in Central 
America we are blundering and blustering near 
war with a Mexican government whose political 
views and whose economic interests are directly 
opposed, as Moscow admits, to Communism. 


But to President Coolidge and Secretary Kel- 
logg it matters not that the Mexican govern- 
ment is based, as Tchitcherin says, “on the 
right trade unions and the radical small bour- 
geoisie”’. We want to bully Mexico and we 
want to bully Nicaragua, so we give a different 
and a wilder excuse every day, and this spectre 
of “Bolshevist hegemony” is the wildest and 
the wooliest story of them all. 


MERICAN students who learned the lesson 

of peace from the World War have got to 
learn another from this present mess in Central 
America. There has been a great deal of talk 
about friendship with Europe, of international 
understanding, promoted by student effort. 
Last year a good many students got terribly 
excited over the necessity for our going into 
the World Court. But somehow they over- 
looked rea’ities closer home. As The New 
Student pointed out at the time, it was a 
pleasure to whoop for the World Court and 
then enjoy a benevolent sensation of having 

(Continued on Page 3) 


WINDMILL 


President Marsh of Boston University is 
sending a questionaire to leaders of business 
and of the professions in forty-eight states 
asking how character can best be developed. 
The Windmill hasn’t been asked, but only, 
he is certain, kecause Boston has not yet heard 
ef the notable character he developed for 
himself by using the following simple char- 
acter exercise every morning before break- 
fast: Open window to fill room with fresh 
air—throw out chest. (Wear running trunks 
for this exercise.) Head erect, inhale deep 
breath. Ho!d breath for ten minutes, con- 
centrating attention on character all the while. 
Repeat this exercise until you are late to work, 

If this is done regularly the flabbiest and 
most spineless individual is able to develop 
a sound, upstanding character in less than a 
year. 

This process is not patented. 


Do you attribute last semester’s flunks to 
over-indulgence in gab-sessiens at the College 
Inn; or the college bootlegger; or that exact- 
ing taskmaster, Professor Soakum? Banish 
the thought. Have you ever heard of the A. 
B. C. Shorthand System. No? Then read 
this advertisement (from college papers) and 
weep for hours of misdirected effort: 

20% FLUNK! 

20% of students were dropped last year be- 
cause of poor scholarships. N. ¥. U, had the 
highest mortality with 30%—Vale the lowest 
with 12%. 

Misdirected effort is responsible for this con- 
dition, Overcome it! Don’t waste so many 
hours trking notes in longhand, Use the A.B.C. 


shorthand system, based on Prof, KB. tL. Thorn- 
dike's Foundation Voeabulary. 


Easy to learn, written with A.B. Cs not a 
strange symbol, mastered in about one week— 
enables you to take notes 8 times as fast—a 
great usset for scholastic success. Practical in 
journalism, business, court notes, sermons, lee- 
tures, research, ete, 

Don't waste precious time. Send for a com- 
plete course TODAY! Only 82,00, 

A. B.C. Shortband System 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 


The Daily Maroon reports a miracle: 
“Emmayneée Berkheimer, a junior at Ohio State 
University, wrote an exam for which a prof in 
economics in a daze of amazement gave her 
100. He immediately passed into a state of 
coma.” 


“Down to the sea in slips,’ Marquette 
Tribune suggests as a slogan for the 


Klan Konvention to be held at Atlantie City. 


A Note on Penology 


Dr. (Nicholas Murray) Butler said he had 
been interested in penal institutions and that 
he was convinced law enforcement bore no re- 
lation to crime. Prisoners he had talked with, 
he said, all declared they would not have hesi- 
tated to commit crime if they had thought of 
possible detection and punishment. 

“They were more afraid of social ostracism,” 
he went on. “When a man is afraid of what 
his bank, his family and his friends will think 
of him if he does wrong, he is on the right 
track.”—From the New York Times. 

Proposed slogan to curb crime wave: “Even 
your best friends won't know you.” 


ADMINISTRATION 


Everybody Wants to 
Attend College 


“More and more students in our colleges’— 
year after year the Boston Tran- 
script’s annual survey of college education 
has brought forth this hackneyed statement. 
This year it is revised. Now, “Everybody 
wants to go to college.’ Approximately 
750,000 young people are now attending col- 
leges in the United States. 

Many statistics wii follow, The Tran- 
script announces, of which a good percent- 
age, it is hoped, will prove illuminating; but 
none will there be more indicative of current 
conditions in the realm of American higher 
education than these: 

Only thirteen in 10,000 of the population of 
France and only fifteen in 10,000 of the popula- 
tion of the British Isles are found in the uni- 
versities of those countries; there were in our 
colleges and universities during 1923 about 
600,000 students, or about sixty in 10,000 of 
the population of this country. 


More Should Attend 


No reason appears, continues the Tran- 
script, “for the view that American collegi- 
ate enrollments have as yet reached their pos- 
sible maximum, or anything like it. Fairly 
accurate computations show that the nation 
has today some 6,000,000 young men and 
women between the ages of 18 and 21. Of 


these, it is estimated from divers tests, at least _ 


20 per cent have the mental equipment which 
would enable them to enter college if their 
economic equipment permitted. 

“Today only 12!4 per cent. of the 6,000,000 
youths are in college. Still remaining, there- 
fore, as eligible candidates for college is at 
least another 714 per cent. of the 6,000,000 or 
450,000 more American boys and girls likely 
to be enrolled in our colleges as soon as the 
advancing economic wealth of the country so 
extends as to include their families in the 
group, immensely larger than in any other 
country of the world, financially able to at- 
tend.” 

The survey discloses that higher education 
is being centralized in state and urban insti- 
tutions. ‘When statistics are considered for 
all the 780 colleges, universities and profes- 
sional schools of the country, the proportion is 
still more striking. The twenty-five largest 
universities—less than four per cent. of the 
total of 780 collegiate institutions—now give 
instruction to approximately forty per cent. of 
all the collegiate, graduate and professional 
students of the United States.” 


Bigness Worries 


As was reported in last week’s New Stu- 
dent editorial the universities are beginning 
to worry over bigness. The Common Fresh- 
man Year at Yale is becoming unwieldy (see 
the following story). In speaking of the neces- 
sity to turn away hundreds of desirable stu- 
dents the Yale Alumni Weekly says: 


“This is a startling situation to face, and 
one made more significant when it is realized 
that Yale cannot for long hold to the restric- 
tion in numbers that today makes both ends 
meet. Without timely help, the university will 
have to restrict numbers still more, at a time 
when the pressure is all the other way.” 

Educational benefactions for the year 1923- 
24 amounted to $81,722,887. The value of 


grounds belonging to these institutions is 
placed at $168,257,572, and the value of build- 
ings at $127,417,736. Libraries, scientific ap- 
paratus, machinery, furniture and other con- 
tents of buildings are worth $157,323,131 and 
the productive funds total $814,718,813. 


Yale News Campaign 


Reform the Common Freshman “Year 
advocates the Yale Daily News after a 
series of articles setting forth the present 
difficulties of the first-year class. 

At present the freshmen of the two schools 
are united in one class. They choose between 
Yale College and Sheffield at the end of the 
first year. This group has become unwieldy. 
Teaching facilities are inadequate; there is, 
no unity of spirit, no class loyalty. Yale Col- 
lege is over-crowded, because most of the 
freshmen are, presumably, attracted by the 
superior social possibilities there, while Sheff 
is neglected. 

The News campaign advising that “some- 
thing ought to be done about it” is getting 
results. A joint meeting of the student coun- 
cils of Yale College and Sheffield Scientific 
School has brought forward three courses of 
action: 

1.—Increase teaching facilities. 

2.—_Divide present Yale College into two 
separate colleges. 

3.—Abolish or modify Common Freshman 
Year. 

The next step lies with the authorities. 


MISCELLANY 


News from Tufts, California, 
Latin America 

Harvard students have criticized the college 
courses; Vassar has a_ standing curriculum 
committee; Antioch College students have 
graded their professors; but Tufts College 
beasts of an undergraduate plan which em- 
braces every one of these features. 

Every advanced course given in the Liberal 
Arts School, Engineering School and Jackson 
College for Women will be marked and criti- 
cized by the students enrolled in the course. 
Each.department will be reviewed and criti- 
cized by a committee of juniors and seniors. 
In addition, President John Cousens will ap- 
point a committee of students to make a study 
of the entire curriculum of Tufts. 

All this work will be extra-curricular, but 
there is also another plan whereby the cur- 
riculum committee is invited to be organized 
as a special class, under the Department of 
Education. 


Protest 
(Continued from Puge 1) 

Besides opposition to American Imperialism, 
this student movement, which is firmly rooted 
in the universities of all Latin American 
countries, has many other activities. They 
have an active voice in university policy, 
bringing about the dismissal of objectionable 
professors. They support the workers in 
struggles for a better social order; in several 
countries they operate popular universities in 
which workers and peasants are educated. 
Their latest goal is the political unity of all 
Latin America. Their chief obstacles in this 
effort, according to Hay de la Torre, are the 
imperialistic policy of the United States and 
the jealous Nationalism rampant in the vari- 
ous Republics. 


Editorial 

(Continued from Page 2) 
helped to uplift Europe, or China. But merely 
to isolate and describe the forces that made 
for the present discord between the United 
States, Mexico and unveiled distrust and hatred 
of us on the part of our other Latin American 
neighbors is a little more difficult. A start 
should be made by getting acquainted with 
the student movement of South America, which 
is, by the way, one of the most progressive of 
them all. Until American students learn, we 
said, that international relations begin at home 
—and with our nearest neighbors—they will 
not have gotten far toward Bettering the 
World. 


The Elks Motif 
The “large and colorful crowd” at the an- 
nual New Year’s football match of East vs. 
West did not impress “Bull Session”, in The 
Stanford Daily. The city of Pasadena 
manages this affair, which is held in the much 
touted Tournament of Roses. 


“Our impression of the entire affair,’ com- 
ments the “Bull Session”, “was not helped 
when a notorious motion picture actress was 
escorted to mid-field to present the two cap- 
tains with floral pieces which bore a close 
resemblance to the type one sees at funerals. 
Nor were we inclined to look at the thing in 
a more optimistic light when we were in- 
formed, later on, that the gentleman who re- 
ported the game over the radio included in 
his dissertation a vivid description of the 
keauty of the Pasadena Hills. 


“In short, the day was utterly ruined for 
us by the unpleasant feeling that the Stanford 
varsity and student body were in an undigni- 
fied position, comparable to that occupied by 
a grass skirt artist imported to put over an 
Elks’ banquet.” 


A Timely Move 
(Continued from Page 1) 

To stimulate interest the following prizes 
are offered: $100 for the best letter, editorial 
or article appearing in any publication having 
at least 5,000 circulation; $100 for the best 
public demonstration or concerted endeavor for 
obligatory arbitration; $100 for the best car- 
toon; $100 for the best slogan; $100 for the 
best sermon. 

The main idea must be arbitration in each 
instance. The contest closes July 4, 1927. 

A donation of 25 cents enrolls anyone as a 
Peace Crusader; $1 as a Peace Seeker; $5 as 
a Peace Counselor; $10 as a Peace Advocate; 
$25 as a Peace Patron; $160 as a Peace Pa- 
triot; $500 or more as a Peace Founder. 

Yours, etc., 


American Arbitration Crusade, 
114 East 31st St., N. Y. C. 
William Floyd. 
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Toward a Regional 


Drama ~* 
By CURTIS G. BENJAMIN 


The romance of the early Spaniards, the 
struggles of the first pioneers, the strange 
and beautiful legends of the Indians of the 
Southwest, the mysterious silence of the 
desert, the humor and pathos of life in Ari- 
zona today—all these, and even the romance 
of the co-ed mating season on our own campus, 
have been themes for the original one-act 
plays which are presented yearly by the 
Shaman Players. A series of these plays 
every year makes up the feature program of 
the Shaman calendar, and an especial effort 
is being made by the Players to make this 
program one that is distinctive of Arizona. 

With the production of the first series of 
original plays during the season of 1924-25, 
the Shaman Players offered a type of dramatic 
program that was entirely new to the Uni- 
versity. The idea was introduced and fostered 
by Mr. H. C. Heffner, who was then director 
of the Players, and the plays of this first 
series were written in his course in dramatic 
composit.on. With this introduction the 
Shaman Players have taken up the idea and 
are carrying it on with particular emphasis 
upon the remarkable folk lore which the State 
has to offer fer dramatic material. The 
Players kelieve that Arizona has a wealthy 
history in fact and legend, and they are at- 
tempting to preserve and present this in their 
one-act plays. Year by year they want to dig 
into the rich veins of beauty and romance and 
truth which the Arizona material affords, un- 
til at last they have a group of real plays to 
which they can point and say, “Here is Ari- 
zona history, and here is Arizona life”. 

The series of plays which will be presented 
by the Players this spring will be the third 
series. The first series, which was presented 
in the spring of 1924, consisted of three plays. 
The first play on this program, “Mirage,” 
was written by Helen Davis, and attempted 
to picture the mysterious and awful lure of 
the desert. It is based on the story of The 
Lost Soldier Mine, and the incidents of the 
play are true to actual fact. The second play 
was Curtis Benjamin’s “O Promise Me”, a 
comedy of campus life. The play is a new 
handling of the age-old romance of love and 
spring. The third play was “Tanner, Tanner,” 
by Marion Messer. Miss Messer’s play is a 
realistic comedy of present-day life in a small 
community. 


Indian Legends, Eighteenth Amendment 


The second series of original plays, also 
written by Mr. Heffner’s class in dramatic 
composition, was presented last spring, and 
consisted originally of four one-act plays, but 
at the last minute one of the plays, Theodore 
Young’s “Gold Children,” had to be dropped 
from the program. Of the three remaining 
plays, two were written by Miss Sylvia Lewis. 
“Superstition,” the first of Miss Lewis's plays, 
is a poetic fantasy dealing with an Indian 
legend centering around Superstition Moun- 
tain, near Mesa. The other play written by 
Miss Lewis is “My Cup Shall Be Full”. It 
is a comedy which very nearly becomes a 
tragedy by the breaking of the far-famed 
Eighteenth Amendment. The third play on 


* Reprinted from the Arizona Wildcat. 


last year’s program was “Wheat,” another 
of Marion Messer’s plays. “Wheat, although 
written in Arizona, was taken from the 
author’s experiences and observations of the 
people whom she knew in North Dakota. It 
deals with the tragedy in the lives of the 
Norwegian wheat farmers of that State. 

Although the course in dramatic composi- 
tion is not offered in the University this 
semester, the Shaman Players have prospects 
for an excellent program of original plays in 
March. Several very good plays remain from 
last year. Chief among these are “Gold 
Children,” Theodore Young’s play which had 
to be dropped from the second series, and an- 
other play by the same author, called “Bright 
Shawls,” which was written near the close 
of the school last year. In “Gold Children”, 
Mr. Young has shown us the pathos of a 
tragic figure well known in the West—the old 
prospector. 


An Editor Resigns 


As a protest against “violation of the free- 
dom of the press,’ Sam Johnson, editor-in-chief 
of The Daily Texan tendered his res- 
ignation to the Board of Directors. The au- 
thorities protested because he printed both 
sides in a university-student dispute, because 
he refused to print the names of honor system 
violators and because he criticized professors. 
The following is Editor Johnson’s farewell edi- 
torial: 


A Principle at Stake 


In protestation of the violation of that in- 
alienable right recognized by our forefathers 
and guaranteed in the Constitution of the 
United States of America pertaining to the 
freedom of the press, I announce my resigna- 
tion from the editorship of The Daily 
Texan _ in this issue of the paper to take 
effect immediately. 


Since newspapers were given the right to 
publish any news so long as the libel law is ob- 
served, and since the Texan _ has made an 
earnest attempt to serve the student body by 
furnishing it all of the news, it is appropriate 
at this time to tell publicly the methods pur- 
sued by the University, through the discipline 
committee, in an attempt to control the press 
by making it a faculty organ. 

In June, 1926, a typewritten statement was 
issued by C. D. Simmons, secretary of the 
Board of Regents and statistician to President 
W. M. W. Splawn, on behalf of the Regents, 
telling of the plans to convert B. Hall into an 
office building rather than let it remain a 
boys’ dormitory. This statement was read by 
members of the B. Hall Association and reso- 
lutions were printed in fullin The Texan 


in strict pursuance of newspaper ethics which 


demand that both sides of every important 
question be printed, showing partiality to none 
and fairness to all. In this case it was no 
more fair to print the Regents’ statement and 
not print the B. Hall Association’s statement 
than it was to publish the students’ resolution 
and not the Regents’. 


After refusing to apologize on the demands 
of Dean B. F. Pittenger, head of the discipline 
committee, through the columns of The 
Texan for the audacity shown in publishing 
anything not complimentary to a University 
official, the affair was dropped with a warn- 
ing not to publish anything again which might 
arouse the ire of the discipline committee. 


This admonition was not forgotten, but it 
was thought that the principle of “freedom of 
the press” existed at the University until fur- 
ther trouble arose over the decision of The 
Texan not to publish the names of the viola- 
tors of the honor system, because the crime 
was not regarded as serious enough to war- 
rant the blemishing of a student’s character 
for life. Threats were made to force The 
Texan to publish the names of the students 
found guilty by the honor council. 

With the appearance of the column “Toby 
Toddles,” more warning clouds blackened the 
horizon, for faculty members exclaimed: 
“Goodness, that will never do—publishing 
semething which exposes the ignorance of a 
few of the instructors and the inefficiency of 
some of the departments.” One professor even 
threatened to bring a libel suit against The 
Texan, although he had not the faintest 
idea what libelous matter consisted of, except 
that it was a way to realize money if damages 
were granted. The advice of faculty members 
to stop “Toby Toddles” was unheeded. 

And then the discipline committee took a 
hand in the affair. After closely scanning the 
“Toby Toddles” columns for several months, 
an-astute member of the discipline committee 
discovered one word which he objected to on 
the grounds of “indecency”. This was pointed 
out to Dean Pittenger who immediately sum- 
moned the discipline committee for another ses- 
sion. After an investigation continuing 
through a period of three weeks spent in a 
technical discussion of linotype machines, 
proof readers, galley sheets, copy desks, and 
lead slugs, the discipline committee meted out 
the following “‘generous” sentence: 

Texan Editor: 

This is to confirm my oral statement to you 
a few days ago that the Discipline Committee 
has adjudged you guilty of the offense charged 
in the recent case in which you were involved, 
and has fixed your penalty at probation for 
the winter and spring terms. It has, however, 
generously suspended this sentence so long as 
other incidents of this sort do not arise. The 
offenses of the character charged in this case 
will not be tolerated by the disciplinary author- 
ities of the University. This case and this 
action of the committee should constitute suf- 
ficient warning. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. F. Pittenger, 
Dean of Student Life. 

It will be noticed that the judgment actually 
imposes no penalty. It merely constitutes a 
“warning”, and the editor was obliged to re- 
ceive it in no way but as a warning that did 
not affect his standing in the University. 

For five years it has been the retiring 
editor’s pleasure to help give the students a 
live newspaper. The Texan being a stu- 
dent organ, he has believed that The Texan 
should represent, fight with and for the 5,000 
University students rather than the 500 Uni- 
versity officials. : 

No, in protestation of the violation of that 
inalienable right of the freedom of the press 
recognized by educated men the world over 
and guaranteed in the Constitution of the 
United States, it is with regret I announce my 
resignation as editor-in-chief of The Daily 
Texan. 

To you, fellow staff members, I give the 
torch. Be it yours to carry on the ideals of a 
great profession in a University deserving the 
best ,though hindering it, that the great profes- 
sion can give. 


Sam Johnson. 


